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AT PEACE WITH WAR 


“Bilgewater," kitten mascot of Coast Guard cadets 
at New London, Conn., siestas aboard one of the 
new wartime gray caps which was atop a mirror 
when "Bilgewater" took over. Photo by courtesy of 
U. S. Coast Guard. 
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From the 


PRESIDENT’S DESK 


UMANE societies are doing every- 

thing possible to have their em- 
ployees recognized as essential workers 
during the war period. Their gas rations 
seriously reduced, many of their employ- 
ees already called into war service, they 
have found it difficult to meet the de- 
mands made upon them. Our own Angell 
Memorial Animal Hospital, averaging 
close to a hundred animals a day brought 
to it for treatment, with five of its 
veterinary staff already in the Army, is 
daily working overtime. 


ANY of the readers of these words 

will be fathers and mothers whose 
sons are far way from home facing the 
perils of this deadly war. A message 
may come any hour of day or night 
bearing the dreaded words, “We regret 
to inform you...” To all such we send 
our heartfelt sympathy, a sympathy 
borne out of that selfsame experience. 
From three homes dear to us: by ties of 
fatherhood and sonship, have gone six 
young men; from one home, all they had 
—all three of them. Six young men— 
the pride and joy of those of us who 
have been left behind. 

Little as these words may mean to 
you, dear reader, you will at least know 
the spirit out of which they were 
written. 


ET US keep it clearly in mind that 

what our soldiers are fighting for 
and dying for above all else, according 
to their own testimony, is “to finish with 
war.” “If we have to begin again some 
day,” they say, “all that’s been done and 
suffered will have been in vain.” 


a 


ONG centuries ago, centuries before 

our own era, in the days of that 
famous oriental King Cyrus, he was 
asked by Croesus, a King whom he had 
conquered, why he made war. In his 
answer, Cyrus not only said that no man 
in his senses would prefer war to peace, 
but he also added, “Because in peace 
times sons bury their fathers; in war 
times fathers bury their sons.” 


Thanksgiving Day 


[S THERE anyone among us who has 

not something to be thankful for? 
Our troubles, our trials, our sacrifices, 
our failures—these we are in no danger 
of forgetting. But our blessings —of 
these we must stop and think or Thanks- 
giving Day will be just another day. Few 
there must be in this land of ours who, 
thinking of what millions of their fel- 
lows are suffering in other lands and on 
fields of battle, will not thank God for 
the blessings that are theirs—here in 
this land untrodden by the ruthless feet 
of a cruel foe. 
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“Through the Ages 
One Eternal Purpose Runs” 


HAT follows has nothing to do 
with beasts of the field or birds of 
the air. It has to do with the men and 
women among whom we live and of whom 
we are a part. Its purpose is to face 
actual facts in these troubled times when 
religions and morals sometimes seem to 
be steadily fading out of our national 
life as redeeming factors. Shall we be- 
come confirmed pessimists, offensive 
cynics, or is there another side to the 
picture, and have we a right to believe 
that there is more good in the world than 
evil, and so think and live accordingly? 
There are in this land of ours, it is safe 
to say, at least 130 million people. From 
the office of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation we learn, through direct corre- 
spondence, that there are today in our 
State and National Jails and Prisons, 
Penitentiaries and Reformatories, ap- 
proximately 119,118 men and women — 
that is, out of an entire population of 
130 million, only one-tenth of one per 
cent have been found guilty of such of- 
fenses and crimes as have caused their 
conviction and imprisonment in our 
State and National Jails. 

From the Census Department in Wash- 
ington, we learn that the number con- 
fined in City and County Jails and Work- 
houses, added to those in our National 
and State Prisons, adds to the one-tenth 


of one per cent practically one-hundredth 
of one per cent. 

How often do we think of the tens of 
millions who, out of their meager earn- 
ings and savings, help support our 
churches, our innumerable charitable 
organizations throughout the land; or 
of that multitude of humble, lowly women 
who, at the close of a day’s hard work, 
drop in to some unfortunate neighbor’s 
home to care for a sick mother, it may 
be, and her child? The deeds of such 
bring no glaring headlines in our public 
press, but the evil doer, the lawless dis- 
regarder of his fellows’ rights—the story 
of his crime is front-page news, from 
sea to sea. 

Ought we not to think oftener of this 
side of the picture—this side where the 
many millions of law-abiding, kind and 
humane people are living out their lives, 
remembering that it is only nine-tenths 
of one per cent of these 130 millions who 
are spending their days behind the bars 
of our Prisons, our Jails and our Re- 
formatories? 

Judge of humanity’s progress not by 
decades or centuries, but by the thou- 
sands of years of man’s history — from 
the caveman to the man of today — and 
then we may confidently hold to our faith 
in that 
“One far-off divine event 

To which the whole creation moves.” 


She Is Eighty-Five 


EW are such lovers of animals as 

would lead them, at the age of four- 
score-and-five, to do what one of our 
dear friends did who, reading our ap- 
peal for blankets needed in our kennels, 
put three nice ones in a dress-suitcase 
and brought them clear from one of 
Boston’s suburbs to our Hospital. 

We all know the quotation, “The days 
of our years are threescore years and 
ten, and if by reason of strength they 
be fourscore years, yet is there strength, 
labor and sorrow, for it is soon cut off 
and will fly away.” But here was one 
who has proved a fine exception to the 
old Hebrew’s words. May she not. know 
the meaning of those words, “labor and 
sorrow,” for many years to come. 
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WAITING FOR HIS PAL TO COME HOME 
"Arrow," 13-year-old police dog, keeps vigil at the window of his master's home in 
Sunnyside, N. Y. He lost his best friend to Uncle Sam, when Loren J. Langer was in- 
ducted into the armed forces and sent to Camp Grant, Illinois. 


She Deserted Her Ship 


TTRACTED by a saucer on the deck 

of H. M.S. Rothesay, Sally, H. M.S. 

Polruan’s dog, changed ships for one 

thirsty moment. But in that moment the 

two fleet minesweepers steamed out of 
the harbor. 

Their work done, the ships were turn- 
ing for home when H. M. S. Rothesay 
flashed a signal and on board H. M. S. 
Polruan they read: “We have one de- 
serter from your ship on board. Please 
collect.” 

The Polruan’s motor boat was lowered 
and an armed escort under Able Seaman 
W. Pye, complete with the necessary 
notes, crossed to the Rothesay and placed 
Sally under close arrest. 

At a subsequent court-martial, the 
prisoner had fourteen days’ leave stopped, 
“as she had nothing to say in her de- 
fense.” But as Sally never has been 
ashore since she joined the ship months 
ago, she didn’t care. 


Bunny’s Second Front 


HIS is the story of “Bunny,” the only 

North African rabbit to take part in 
the invasion of Sicily. She belonged to 
Lance Corporal Tam Hislop, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, a stretcher-bearer in the Gor- 
don Highlanders. 


He acquired the baby Angora rabbit 
in Constantine, Algeria, and she became 
the battalion pet. So, she was allowed to 
brave the dangers of the invasion. 

“Bunny” throve on board ship, lived 
on the best, and when the craft hit the 
beaches was carried ashore buttoned in 
her master’s shirt. Once ashore she 
looted without scruple and lived on the 
best Sicilian tomatoes and lettuce—the 
only rabbit that has taken part in com- 
bined “ops” in this war. 


& 


Please remember the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. when making your will. 
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The Pika or Haymaker 


HE farmer among the animals is the 

Pika, which lives in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and in the Himalaya Mountains, 
being found as high as fourteen thou- 
sand feet elevation. He is a small ani- 
mal related to.the rabbit and about the 
size of a guinea pig. He always lives 
high in the mountains where rocks have 
sloughed off to form a slide and it is 
underneath these rocks that he has his 
home. He is much like the guinea pig, 
having no outer tail, with gray-brown 
fur and in the Canadian Rockies has a 
white rim around each eye. 


During the summer he cuts young 
plants and lays them out in the sun to 
dry like hay. He turns them several 
times each day to make sure they dry 
evenly and are well cured. He then stores 
them in his room under the rocks to make 
certain he has food for winter. When the 
cold winds blow and the bears den up, 
then he retires to his home and carefully 
stuffs all the crevices of his house with 
grass and hay. Then he lives on his food 
supply until he grows sleepy. If per- 
chance he should wake from his long 
winter nap he eats some hay and goes 
back to sleep to await the spring. I won- 
der if he was the one who inspired the 
saying, ‘““Make hay while the sun shines?” 


—R. S. O’Connor 
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Do Bees Know Color? 


HAVE always believed that bees pos- 

sess at least a rudimentary apprecia- 
tion of color differences. My father-in- 
law, after long experience with bees, be- 
lieved it, too. Recently, a series of ex- 
periments were made to test that color 
sense. The results seem to show that 
whatever color sense bees may have, the 
ability to distinguish red, as red, is not 
comprised in it. The experimenter con- 
ducted his investigation with bees in the 
open air and near the hives. By the aid 
of what is called the food-preference 
method, he found that one day’s training 
was sufficient to teach many hundreds 
of bees to distinguish between blue and 
gray. 

To test the insects’ conception of color, 
he offered them a material inducement 
to remember that whatever was colored 
blue, was sweet, and, therefore, desirable 
and whatever was gray, although he em- 
ployed thirty-two shades of it, was not 
sweet, and, therefore, could be of little 
use to them. 


In the same way the bees were taught 
that yellow indicated sweetness. But no 
amount of training ever taught them that 
there was any difference in color between 
red and black. The bees were totally 
color blind to red. 

—Lester Banks 
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Foster Mothers 
By L. E. EUBANKS 


HE LIST of strange adoptions by 

animals is so long, says Elgin Bur- 
roughs, that it seems almost safe to say 
that an animal will take, and do her 
best to bring up, the young of any other 
species not greatly removed from her 
own in size. All that seems necessary is 
to exercise reasonable care in presenting 
the children to their foster mother. 


Sometimes, the adopted baby makes a 
lot of trouble, with its differences in 
manners and customs. The case of a 
hen with the swimming ducklings may 
be called a classic; and the distress of 
the hen mother with young turkeys, when 
these infants run far afield, disobeying 
her calls, is scarcely less than that of the 
hen with the ducklings. 

Ordinarily, the young turkeys do not 
understand the language of the hen. 
Language with them seems to be not a 
matter of education, but of inheritance, 
of instinct. Young turkeys understand 
their own mother’s warning against 
hawks the first time they hear it. But 
the hen mother’s warning they do not 
understand; they continue to range 
while it is being uttered — to the hen’s 
great alarm. 

An amusing case of similar distress is 
recorded in a French magazine. A coun- 
try gentleman, who happened to have a 
young hare several days old, without a 
mother, made the experiment of letting a 
cat find it, as if by accident, among her 
nursing kittens. The experiment suc- 
ceeded; the cat did not object to the 
hare, and the hare seemed well contented 
with the situation. 

But trouble began when the cat tried 
to teach the hare to catch mice. The little 
creature firmly refused to engage in that 
work. The foster mother boxed his large 
ears and returned again and again to 
the task. 

One day, after the hare’s ears had 
been boxed several times, he ran to the 
nearby lawn and began to browse on the 
grass! Watching him, the cat was ut- 
terly astonished. Then her surprise 
turned to anger. She advanced as though 
to punish the pupil; then changed her 
mind and ran away. No longer would 
she have anything to do with the foster 
child; kittens with long ears were bad 
enough, but when they wouldn’t catch 
mice, and insisted on eating grass by 
preference, that was too much. 

Not by any means does it always work 
—this offering a foster baby. A friend 
of mine placed a fox terrier, a tiny white 
thing, with some baby kittens, also white, 
“just to see what would happen.” He 
found out in a hurry; when Puss re- 
turned she promptly rejected the for- 
eigner and the man had to act quickly to 
prevent injury to the puppy. 
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Chameleon, the Turncoat 


SIDE from being a favorite pet 
Av most boys, this little creature 

is the world’s champion turncoat. 
Nature has endowed it with the power 
of taking on the color of its surroundings 
so that it becomes practically invisible. 
In this way it is protected from snakes 
and birds which prey upon it. These 
changes are brought about by layers of 
cells beneath its transparent skin which 
contain coloring matter. The cells are 
under the control of the nervous system 
and by contracting and expanding pro- 
duce changes in color. 

Another peculiarity of this amazing 
animal is found in its protuding eyes 
which, except for a tiny round hole, are 
entirely covered with eyelids, and the 
lids move constantly with the rolling 


eyes. It also has the power to roll its 
eyes independently in any direction, so 
that one eye may be focused in front, 
while the other keeps watch in a back- 
ward look. It also has a long tongue 
which shoots out like lightning, skilfully 
catching unwary flies on its viscid end. 

The most popular variety is about six 
inches in length with a tail as long again, 
with which it clings to twigs. 

The true chameleon, found mostly in 
Africa and a few other places in the 
Old World, belongs to about fifty differ- 
ent species. The American chameleon, 
however, belongs to a distinct branch 
of the lizard family. Though smaller and 
more active, it has the same remarkable 
faculty of adjusting its color to suit its 
need. —-F. J. Worrall 


WAC IN THE DOG HOUSE 


"Corporal Fritz,"" who is probably the on 
but that's where he lives. Mascot of the 


male WAC in America, is in the dog house— 
ACS stationed at Fort Sheridan, Fritz sniffs sus- 


piciously at a tidbit being offered him. 
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Animal Snapshots « By M. H. MORGAN 


CHARACTERISTIC of many of 
A the carnivores is that they are 

furred, while the herbivores grow 
hair. Also, the majority of the meat- 
eaters have five toes on the front feet, 
and many of them, on the hind feet, as 
well. Man himself has five fingers and 
five toes. Ruminants, or cud-chewers, pos- 
sess hooves. Wild creatures, living on 
deserts, in swampy regions, or where 
there is snow most of the year,—even 
among the birds—have splay feet, some- 
times webbed or furred, flat and wide- 
spread like snowshoes. 

The elephant has a prehensile snout, 
capable of reaching out and encircling 
its food; the moose, a prehensile lip, and 
monkeys of Central and South America 
have prehensile tails, by means of which 
they can swing or propel themselves.* 
The opossum is another strap-hanger. 

The eyes of climbers have vertical iris, 
while those of the grass-feeders are hori- 
zontal. Animals depending on speed are 
streamlined — long bodies, often long 
necks and legs, while the carnivorous, 
weaponed with fang and claw, are shorter- 


bodied, solid and slower in their move- - 


ments. 

The longest-lived creatures are found 
among the vegetarians. They also are 
the least quarrelsome — the pugnacious 
being the carnivores or meat-eaters. The 
eyes of carnivores, including man, are 


largely set in the front of their heads, 
while those of the herbivorous are on the 
sides. 

Swimmers have webbed feet which are 
used as paddles. Flyers possess stream- 
lined bodies, containing also air cham- 
bers, and a sharp-prowed breastbone, 
capable of cleavage. Waders, like the 
pirogues of early river days, are broad- 
breasted and heavy-boned. Fishers, ob- 
taining their food while standing in 
ponds and streams, usually have long 
legs, long necks and long beaks. 

The extremely predatory among birds 
—such as the eagle, parrot, owl and 
hawk—have a haughty Roman nose, ca- 
pable of inflicting a sure and fatal blow. 
Claws are curved like a sickle, usually 
with a sharp, cutting edge, enabling their 
possessors to rip and tear their victims, 
in the case of birds they are capable of 
being locked around tree branches at 
night, preventing disaster in their sleep. 
The claws of a squirrel are often locked 
about its food while eating, being un- 
locked with a jerk afterward. 

Some birds and animals are able to 
throw their voices, and often deceive in- 
tended victims in this way. All wild crea- 
tures seem to be conscious of camouflage 
as a safety measure, since they make use 
of it so intelligently. The very young of 
wild animals are devoid of telltale 
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GO AHEAD AND BITE 
But Prince was not even tempted. Pets of 
Mrs. Annette Rado, New York City, the two 
animals are fast friends. 


Beguiled 
By W. J. TOWNE 


Hapless creature of the wild, 

By what fate are you beguiled? 
As | plowed in the field today, 

| came upon you where you play; 
Crushed your life out ‘neath the wheel 
Of my Juggernaut of steel. 

| did not see you in the grass 
Over which my steed must pass, 
For | must plow and | must sow, 
So that | may richer grow. 

Had | known that you were there 
I'd have stuck my plow elsewhere. 
| vow | would not, purposely, 
Bring to you an injury. 

Would that | could be as you. 
Content with life. Mayhap, too, 
A carefree creature of the wild, 
And ne'er by riches be beguiled. 


scent, that would otherwise draw ene- 
mies to their defenseless state. 

The bones and horns of swift-moving 
members of the deer family are hollow, 
as are the bones of birds. While this is 
an asset when fleeing from an enemy, it 
is disastrous in that they break readily. 

Elephants on the eastern continent and 
buffalo on the western, are the original 
road-makers, followed by the sharp- 
hooved ruminants. In other words, our 
first roads were laid out by grass-crop- 
pers. 


*According to Ditmars and Hornaday, both of 
whom were curators of the Zoological Park in New 
York, the Central and South American monkey alone 
possesses the prehensile tail. 


INTERESTING SQUIRREL 
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Wild 
Animal 
Sentries 


ID YOU know that many species 
D of wild birds and animals have the 

wisdom to place sentries or look- 
outs in such positions as to protect the 
rest of the group from surprise attack? 
Two of the most outstanding examples 
are wild geese and British starlings. 
Both conduct their movements in an al- 
most military manner, appointing their 
sentinel to sit on a branch of a nearby 
tree or other elevation from which it can 
easily survey an approaching enemy, 
while the rest of the flock feed peace- 
fully on the ground close by. When the 
sentry sounds an alarm and takes flight, 
all the rest rise into the air at once, 
wheeling and gliding in exact tempo with 
their leader. 


The baboons of South Africa live in 
caves and they, too, place sentries. They 
live in constant fear of the leopards, so 
they post their sentry on a rugged boul- 
der near their cave, and here he keeps 
watch all night. When danger approaches 
the sentry hurries into the cave and 
sounds the alarm. 


But perhaps the most perfect animal 


Song Migrants 
By M. E. BAKER 


Not with the clang of wild geese 
Across a stormy sky, 

But quietly at midnight 
A migrant cloud goes by. 


Far overhead in darkness, 
A sibilance swift and sweet; 
Bobolinks, thrushes, warblers 
Of wide-flung regions, meet. 


From Labrador to Chile, 
From sheltered nooks between, 

They carry in their small, brave breasts 
The flawless and unseen. 


True compasses that guide them 
To snowy tundra waste, 

Or trim New England garden; 
With neither fear nor haste. 


Taking their viewless pathway, 
On Nature's foretold hour; 

A myriad-winged expression 
Of life’s unfailing power. 
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THE BEAVER IS THE MOST PERFECT ANIMAL SENTRY 


sentry is the beaver. He sits high up in 
the center of the dam in which the beaver 
habitation is placed, or on the roof of one 
of the lodges. The slightest sound causes 
the sentry to give his warning “churr,” 
which instantly causes every pair of 
beaver eyes in the neighborhood to watch 
the sentry intently. If it was a false 
alarm, they return.to their work, but if 
danger really is approaching, the sentry 
instantly dives and the sharp smack of 
its tail, which it gives when diving, thus 


- 


alarms those on top as well as those 
under the water. This sound is repeated 
by every other beaver that hears it. So 
sharp-eyed and so vigilant are these 
beaver sentries that it is impossible for 
even a soft-stepping forester to take the 
animals by surprise. Persons who have 
studied them say that it is no doubt due 
to their remarkable sentry system that 
beavers are so seldom seen, even in those 
regions where they abound. 
—Juliette Laine 


Cowboys Who Loved Their Horses 
By JAMES ALDREDGE 


epitaphs on dogs and, of these, 

probably the most widely known is 
Byron’s, on “Boatswain.” However, me- 
morials for horses, though many can be 
found in scattered spots all over the 
country, are much less celebrated. 

A whole book could be written upon 
the last resting places of great race 
horses and steeds belonging to noted 
generals, but when it comes to love be- 
tween man and animal nothing can sur- 
pass the bond that linked the cowboy to 
his faithful steed. 


To the riders of the Western ranges, 
their horses were often partner and 
burden-bearer, rolled into one. Out of 
their love for their little ponies, cowboys 
have erected some of the most impressive 
memorials to horses on record. Not al- 
ways good spellers, they nevertheless 


Texte are any number of famous 


showed a sincerity of feeling that could 
not be restrained. 
There is a striking simplicity to this 
epitaph: 
JIM 
a reel hors 
Oct. 1, 82 
Another cowboy poured forth his af- 
fection in these words: 
HERE LIES "I'M HERE" 
The very best of Cow Ponies 
A Gallant Little Gentleman 
Died on this Spot, Sept. 3, 1870 
The age of chivalry is recalled by a 
third memorial: 


HERE LIES "WHAT NEXT" 

Born , 1886, at 
Died July 16, 1892, near Ft. Washakie, Wyo. 
He had the Body of a Horse 

The Spirit of a Knight 


an 
The Devotion of the Man 
Who Erected This Stone 
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T SEEMS rather strange that of all 
the great number of birds in the 
world, pigeons are said to be the 
most like people. 

Perhaps that resemblance is because 
they have been so long associated with 
mankind —their ancestors having been 
raised by the Egyptians back in the days 
when the pyramids were young. So, after 
fifty centuries it would be quite possible 
to have some traits in common. 

Pigeons respond to the love of those 


Origin of the Turkey . 


LTHOUGH the Pilgrims found the 
Meleagris Americana, or wild tur- 
key, abundant in the New England 

forests and it later figured prominently 
in that first Thanksgiving Day feast pro- 
claimed by Governor Bradford in thanks 
for the overcoming of terrible hardships, 
the history of the celebrated and delec- 
table turkey does not begin there. Just 
when it does begin is as uncertain as the 
beginning of wheat and maize, supposed 
to have been brought to the ancient 


Mayans of the Caribbean area by the 


legendary Folsom Man. 

Like these cereals, the turkey is men- 
tioned in the strange carvings on stone 
left by the Mayans, the Toltecs and the 
Aztecs, and the Gallopavo mejicano, of 
Mexican turkey was found domesticated 
on the great high tablelands of Monte- 
zuma’s empire a century before the Pil- 
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™ Odd Traits in Pigeons 
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By BONNIE DEANE VAUGHN 


who care for them, bestowing in turn, 
their trust and confidence. Many and 
varied are the emotions expressed in 
their behavior toward each other. They 
show love and tenderness by continued 
billing and cooing. 

In time of bereavement, they show 
nobility of character in the sympathy 
they display. If a mother pigeon dies, 
leaving two young squabs in the nest, 
other pigeon parents, with young ones 
about the same age, will come regularly 
every day, like good neighbors, and help 
the bereaved father feed and hover his 
helpless youngsters until they are old 
enough to leave the nest. Such traits are 
reminiscent of the kindly human folks 
among us who, though having a good- 
sized family, can always find room for 
one or more orphaned relatives. 

Pigeons have their long distance racers 
and hardy adventurers in the Homers. 
Knowing no fear, they race against ob- 
stacles of weather, against time, and 
against each other, sometimes hundreds 
of miles to their homes and families. 
Those who specialize in raising Homers 
have found that these racing pigeons 
will fairly burn up the sky-road getting 
back to their four-day-old squabs. In 
times of national peril they have been 
the bearers of important messages that 
have meant much to human folks. 

The Tumblers and Rollers are the 
acrobats and stunt fliers. To see these 
acrobatic pigeons tumbling about and 
turning somersaults in the air is highly 
entertaining. Instructive too, for in the 
past, man watching these feathered acro- 
bats, got a bright idea for his own flying. 


& 
By ALDEN MANN 


grims landed on the shores of the New 
World. This pheasant-like bird is repre- 
sented in the great Calendario Azteca, a 
centuries-old stone in the form of the 
Zodiac, which was found during the 
work of excavating for a building. 

The Popul Vuh, the Bible of the ancient 
Mayans of Yucatan, also mentions the 
turkey. In fact, this colorful bird has a 
prominent place in the history of Mexico, 
and is praised in legend, story and song. 

The turkey is one of the prides of 
Mexico, and the mole de guajolote of that 
country is as famous as is our turkey 
dressing. The Aztecs gave the name 
guajolote (pronounced gwa-ho-lé-tay) to 
the fowl we call turkey because of its 
peculiar cry, and a rapid pronunciation 
of this name will, as can be readily seen, 
closely approximate its cry. 

For a long time it was thought by Eng- 


The pioneer aviators learned to do many 
of their stunts, such as side dips and 
looping the loop, from observing Tumbler 
pigeons in flight. 

Like people, pigeons are particular 
about their eating. Their food, consist- 
ing of grain, must be clean. One charac- 
teristic, different from that of other 
fowls, they have in common with every 
race of people—their love of salt. 

No human being is more dainty and 
clean about his person than are pigeons 
that bathe every day if water is avail- 
able. No wonder they always look so 
spotlessly clean at all times. 

In their domestic life pigeons show 
strong resemblances to people. One of 
these traits is their love of home and 
family. They have their preferences in 
nests, just as we do in houses, but once 
selected they keep the same ones and 
continue to live in them indefinitely. 

And then their division of home duties. 
There is something! It is really mar- 
velous the way Dad and Mother Pigeon 
co-operate in running their home. They 
are real partners, sharing the work of 
building the nest, setting on the eggs, 
and feeding the babies after they hatch, 
eighteen days later. 

They have worked out their nest duties 
on a real efficiency basis, there being a 
regular schedule of time for each partner. 
Mother is on duty from about 9:30 or 
10:00 in the morning until about the 
middle of the afternoon, while Dad’s shift 
is from the middle of the afternoon until 
the middle of the next forenoon. Seldom 
are both gone from the nest at the same 
time. 


lish-speaking peoples that our Thanks- 
giving bird originated in Turkey, hence 
the name by which we know it. But in 
Guatemala and Mexico it is very probable 
that small boys were imitating the cry 
of the guajolote and stalking it in the 
tropical forests centuries before white 
men came to the New World. 

With the coming of Cortez and his 
followers to the plateau of the Valley 
of Mexico a new item was added to the 
art of Spanish cooking, and today, just 
as in our country, the turkey is consid- 
ered one of the most tasty foods. There 
too, the propagation of this fowl is one of 
the industries which adds to the national 
wealth. That the Caribbean area is the 
true home of the turkey may be proved 
by the stone records left by a vanished 
race. When and how it was first known 
to man is another story. Perhaps the 
as yet uncompletely solved hieroglyphics 
of the ancients will tell that, too. 
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Along the Caribou Trail 


HE white man has never yet learned 

to understand fully the ways of the 
caribou. It takes an Indian to do that 
and even the redman, skilled though he 
is in woodcraft, sometimes admits that 
the ways of the caribou are beyond his 
understanding. 

The caribou differs from the European 
reindeer in size, coloring and habits. A 
Canadian buck—such as those found in 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia—will ex- 
ceed 400 pounds in weight and measure 
more than four feet at the shoulders. 

The Canadian caribou has never been 
domesticated. Nor is it likely that it 
ever will be. It is one of the champion 
wanderers among our wildlife. 

It is virtually impossible to follow the 
caribou trail unless you know the exact 
places where it feeds. It is very par- 
ticular about its diet. The caribou lives 
mostly on lichen and a parasitic lichen 
that grows on the bark of trees. 

The: moose will find its food anywhere 
in the forest. It will move slowly step 
by step, eating as it travels—or remain 
in one spot for weeks at a time. Not so 
with the caribou! 

The caribou is continually on the move 
seeking new pastures. Besides that, it 
will unexpectedly migrate to another 
region entirely without rhyme or reason 
for its movements. 

Generally, the Canadian caribou is 
brownish-hued on the legs and shoulders, 
light gray elsewhere. This is a combina- 


ered heroes of the War of 1812 

and the Civil War? Actually, a 
bird figures prominently in the history 
of each, and undoubtedly before this 
great world conflict is over, some soldier 
will tell a dramatic tale of valuable aid 
rendered by some feathered friend and 
co-worker. 

Hero of the War of 1812, was the 
young and saucy gamecock kept on board 
Commodore Macdonough’s ship, the Sara- 
toga. When Macdonough’s ship engaged 
part of the British fleet on September 11, 
1814, in Plattsburg Bay, the young 
rooster started the battle when he flew 
atop one of the Saratoga’s guns and 
crowed lustily in defiance of the first 
broadside fired by the enemy. Again and 
again he flapped his wings and crowed a 
series of trumpet-like blasts, and again 
and again Macdonough’s men cheered the 
plucky bird. He had foretold victory. 
The men went into the fight with such 
ardor, and managed their vessels with 
such skill, that in less than three hours 
all of the British ships that had not 
hauled down their flags were scudding to 
a place of safety. 


He« YOU ever heard of the feath- 
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tion that blends perfectly with its nat- 
ural haunts, whether in Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton or any other part of the 
Maritime Provinces. 

Canadian officialdom has not forgotten 
this most elusive of its animals. The 
caribou, a splendid specimen of the north- 
woods, has been portrayed on several of 
the postage stamps issued by our Do- 
minion neighbors in recent years. That 
is one way of giving government recog- 
nition to our four-legged friends. 

—Jasper B. Sinclair 


a 


We Once Imported Camels 


. LTHOUGH not generally known, it 
is an interesting fact that the Fed- 

eral Government at one time attempted 
to introduce camels into the United 
States for use on “the great American 
desert.” Shortly before the Civil War, 
the War Department authorized Jeffer- 
son Davis, who was the Secretary of War 
and one of the most enthusiastic advo- 
cates of the idea, to make the experiment. 
In 1856 and 1857 two shiploads of 
camels, seventy-five in all, were imported 
from Egypt and Asia Minor and landed 
at Indianola, on the coast of Texas. 
Greek and Turkish camel drivers were 
also brought from the Near East. A sta- 
tion for the camels was established at 
Camp Verde, 60 miles west of San An- 
tonio. It was believed that the camels 
would solve many freight transportation 


& 


Feathered “soldiers” of the Civil War 
answered to the name of “Old Abe,” an 
American bald eagle which the Eighth 
Wisconsin Volunteers took with them to 
the fields of battle. “Old Abe”—named 
for President Lincoln—had been captured 
while yet an eaglet by Blue Sky, an 
Indian chief, but the Indian soon tired 
of the eaglet’s pranks, so he sold him to 
a white man for five bushels of corn, and 
it was from his new “paleface” master 
that one of the Wisconsin Volunteers 
purchased the noble bird for $2.50. 

“Old Abe” }oved marching soldiers and 
cheering and music. He went through 
four years of war, and was with “his 
men” in twenty-two battles. Several 
times his perch was hit by bullets, and 
once or twice feathers were torn from 
his body, but. he was never seriously 
injured. 

The noise of battle always excited “Old 
Abe,” and at the roar of the first cannon 
he ever heard, he soared aloft. Many 
soldiers, including his master, Jimmy 
McGinnis, an Irish soldier, believed the 
eagle had disappeared forever, but amid 
the roar of battle they heard “Old Abe” 
scream, angry and defiant. After the 
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problems because of their ability to carry 
heavier loads than horses or mules, travel 
greater distances, and go longer without 
water. Tests showed that they were in- 
deed fitted for work in that region, for on 
one expedition they crossed Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, to the Colorado 
River, and the report by the officer in 
charge was highly enthusiastic. 

Public opinion was adverse to the ex- 
periment, however, and the outbreak of 
the Civil War caused the plan to be 
abandoned. Some of the camels were sold 
to circuses and to private individuals, and 
the rest were turned loose to roam at 
large. For several years thereafter, these 
“wild camels” were occasionally seen by 
travelers in the mountains of Arizona. 
Although some persons have in recent 
years reported seeing animals strongly 
resembling camels in these regions, it is 
believed that the animals are now ex- 
tinct. —Juliette Laine 
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Recompense 
By WILLA HOEY 


They cheer you in the darkest days— 

The dog that looks at you and says, 

With eyes that speak—“You still have me, 
What'er befall, your friend I'll be.” 

A cat that cuddles in your lap 

And purrs awhile, then takes a nap— 

A bird with music in its wings, 

That comes to you and sweetly sings. 

These silent creatures help one bear 

The pangs of sorrow, grief and care. 


By J. FRANK BROWNING 


skirmish was over, the gallant bird 
circled the field and dropped on his perch. 
Every man in camp arose and saluted 
and cheered their “Bird of Freedom.” 
After the war, “Old Abe” was given 
to the State of Wisconsin, where for fif- 
teen years he lived like a king in the 
State House in Madison. He died in 1881. 
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regimental mascot. 


HEN it comes to the role that animals 

are playing in this war, one of the 

most important is that of loyal com- 
panion to many a soldier, sailor, marine or coast 
guardsman. Ours, after all, is a civilian army, 
composed of men from all walks of life — men 
whose home ties have been necessarily severed in 
defense of their country. 

To these men, then, pets have proved a panacea 
against homesickness, against loneliness, against 
the newness of strange places and customs. 

It is only natural, perhaps, that dogs have 
found their way to the top of the list, but camps 
throughout the country also abound in other 
mascots, among which are found rabbits, crows, 
owls, armadillos, woodchucks, cats, guinea pigs, 
squirrels, chipmunks, geese, or, in fact, almost 
any animal upon which the men can lavish their 
affection. 

A multitude of stories have come out of the 
war which prove the importance of pets to the 
men in the armed forces. The story told in our 
July issue of “Duckworth” and the intervention 
of General Dwight D. Eisenhower is a case in 
point. 

And here is a tale from England which further 


illustrates the close companionship existing be- 
tween fighting men and their pets. 

Ata small “pub” in Nottinghamshire, custom- 
ers clink glasses before parting and give the toast, 
““Here’s to Frank and Tass.” And Tass, a small 
Maltese poodle, curled near the fire, barks and 
wags his tail. Frank, who has been in the Navy 
fifteen years and is an undefeated lightweight 
boxing champion, is Chief Petty Officer Frank 
Stubbs, D. S. M., and he was on a destroyer when 
it was attacked by bombers. Frank and the cap- 
tain thought they were the last to leave the ship 
and, then, above the noise Frank heard shrill 
barking. He swam back and grabbed Tass just 
before the ship made its last plunge. Then, with 
a bedraggled dog resting on his shoulders, he swam 
for more than three hours before they were 
rescued. Frank originally found Tass swimming 
in the sea after a Norwegian ship had been sunk. 
The Norwegian skipper told him that the dog had 
been saved at least three times from the sea before 
that. 

To be greeted by a pet after a battle or to have 
his company on a stiff training hike helps to buoy 
up the spirits of our country’s defenders. Can 
anyone say this is not worth while? 
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PHOTOS BY COURTESY OF 


U. S. Navy 
U. S. Army Signal Corps 
U. S. Marine Corps 
U. S. Coast Guard 
U. S. Army Air Force 


Here is "Skippy," mascot of a Fly- 
ing Fortress, with his owner, 
Lieut. Kenneth W. Spinning, 

Red Bank, N. J. 
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Fifth Freedom 


TATISTICS prove that animals con- 
fined in zoos live longer than those 
allowed to remain in their natural habi- 
tat. On the face of it, then, zoo animals 
should lead a happier life, protected from 
their natural enemies, fed without ef- 


fort on their part and usually in sur- 


roundings approaching, as far as pos- 
sible, those into which they were orig- 
inally born. 

In a letter published in the October 4 
issue of Time Magazine, C. H. Arm- 
strong, Wichita, Kansas, outlined his 
thoughts while visiting a modern zoo. 
He saw before him steel cages with 
plenty of room and modern equipment 
inhabited by mountain lions, tigers and 
African lions in the best of health. As 
he watched the animals pacing back and 
forth, apparently contented, in a sense, 
with everything modern science could 
furnish, the Four Freedoms came to 
his mind. 

These creatures, he thought, had free- 
dom of speech, freedom of worship, free- 
dom from fear and freedom from want, 
but one of the greatest freedoms was 
denied them—freedom of action. They 
were in prison! 

Without a doubt, all animals would 
prefer the risks of hunger, the feeling 
of fear, could they but retain the freedom 
to move about as they pleased and to 
carry on the existence for which they 
were originally intended. 
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Dogs — a Question 


CARCELY a day goes by without 
some adverse criticism attaching it- 
self to man’s best friend. Just as in 
everything else, the entire dog popula- 
tion of the country is judged by the great 
minority of animals that constitute a 
public nuisance and harass the lives of 
neighbors and friends, mailmen and 
milkmen. 

Yes, it is unjust. One might as well 
condemn the entire human population by 
putting it on a level with the inhabitants 
of Sing Sing or Alcatraz. But if ever 
extreme measures are taken to curb the 
freedom of our dogs, it will be a few 
owners, careless of the rights of others, 
who will be to blame. All will suffer for 
the crimes of a few. 


No one has a right to allow his dog to. 


become a nuisance in a community, 
whether by barking, trespassing, attack- 
ing or otherwise drawing on it the 
anathemas of others. 

We appeal to all dog owners, there- 
fore, to see to it that his dog is trained 


TORIALS 
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to be courteous, well-behaved, unmolest- 
ing, to the end that there will be no ex- 
cuse on the part of anyone to criticize 
canine behavior. 


An Ill Wind 


NE of the most serious jolts to our 
American way of life has been the 
wholesale curtailment of gasoline and the 
resulting diminution of the ways that 
the public can use its motor vehicles. No 
more pleasure drives into the country; 
no more driving, in fact, except when 
absolutely necessary. 

But, it is an ill wind that blows no one 
good, for the fuel shortage handicapped 
the hunters this season. Local rationing 
boards, acting under orders from higher 
authority, are refusing to furnish addi- 
tional gasoline for long trips into the 
mountains. Another circumstance that 
will benefit our wild life is the fact that, 
because of commercial and government 
demands, local refrigerating companies 
have given notice that they will be un- 
able to care for any game this year. 

The resulting falling off of the num- 
ber of hunters will give wild animals a 
breathing space in which to regain a 
dwindling foothold on existence. 


Acknowledgment of Aid 


T is most gratifying to learn that aid 
to Russian animals is not only being 

extended, but has been received and of- 
ficially acknowledged. This help given 
by the Royal S. P. C. A., London, has 
been in the form of medicines, surgical 
and other instruments. A telegram to 
the Society was recently received from 
Lieutenant-General Lakerof, Chief of the 
Veterinary Service of the Red Army, 
thanking the organization for its valu- 
able aid. 

Substantiating this evidence came also 
a communication from the head of the 
Mission of Societies of the Red Cross and 
the Red Crescent of the U. S. S. R. in 
Great Britain. This letter states un- 
equivocally that the assistance thus ren- 
dered has undoubtedly been the means of 
saving the lives of many Russian horses 
and, as a result, has helped in the 
struggle against the common enemy. 

The Royal S.P.C.A. is not only doing 
a splendid work in England, but should 
also be praised for the relief it has 
afforded animals on other war fronts of 
the world (Russia, Finland, Spain and 
many others.) 


IN THE EDITOR’S LIBRARY 


CARE OF THE DOG, Will Judy. 

The editor and publisher of Dog World 
Magazine presents a revised and enlarged 
edition of a former work of recognized 
merit. 

Captain Judy is the author of a goodly 
number of books which have afforded 
authoritative advice and helpfulness to 
a great number of dog owners. He has 
again rendered another fine service in 
behalf of the dog world. 

The most important and timely addi- 
tion of this latest volume, it appears, is 
its ‘addenda,’ under which the author 
discusses (1) “Dogs During Blackouts 
and Bombings” and (2) “America’s Dogs 
Will Be Fed During the War.” Under the 
latter captions Captain Judy avers with 
much confidence that “not a single dog 
in America should suffer from under- 
nourishment,” and again he writes, “All 
in all, the food situation for dogs under 
highly-rationed war conditions is serious 
but not at all cause for grave alarm.” A 
chapter of suggestions as to the many 
kinds of food available for dogs is in- 
cluded. Many illustrations are both en- 
tertaining and informative. 

96 pp. $1.50, Judy Publishing Co., 
Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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Headline 
By LYNN HAMILTON 
FIRE KILLS CAT SAVING FIRST KITTEN! 


That's what the headline read; 

And a poem was never written. 

A speech was never said, 

That more than those few words told 
Of selfless love, mother hearts hold. 


Endowed stalls and kennels are needed 
in the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital. 
Payments of thirty-five dollars for a 
kennel or seventy-five dollars for a stall 
will insure a suitable marker inscribed 
with donor’s name. Terms of permanent 
endowment of free stalls and kennels 
will be given upon application to the 
Treasurer, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston. 
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Retired Workers’ Fund 


E are receiving gifts to the Ameri- 

can Humane Education Society as a 
trust fund, the interest to be used for the 
benefit of field missionaries and others 
who have spent their lives in promoting 
humane education. Already several cases 
have come to our attention and are being 
relieved in this way. We will welcome 
your contribution to this fund. 

Please make checks payable to Albert 
A. Pollard, Treasurer, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Ave- 
nue, Boston, and specify that the amount 
contributed is for the Humane Educa- 
tion Trust Fund. 


Liberal Annuity Rates 
ADVANTAGES 


No coupons to clip, no papers to sign and 
mail. You simply receive your checks at 
stated intervals—that’s all there is to it. 


Annuity agreements are frequently used 
to provide for one’s or another’s future 
years. 


It is no experiment. There is no anxiety. 
No fluctuations in rate of income. No 
waste of your estate by a will contest. 

* * 


A pamphlet giving necessary information 
gladly sent upon request. 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A., or the 
American Humane Education Society, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


The management of our invested funds is 
a guarantee of the security of these Life 
Annuities. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS 8. P. C. A. 
Active Life $100 00 Active Annual $10 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Associate Annual 5 00 
Sustaining Life 20 00 Annual 1 00 
Children’s $0 75 
Checks and other payments may be sent to ALBERT 


A. POLLARD, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston. 
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HOSPITAL REPORT FOR SEPTEMBER 


At 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 


Cases entered in Hospital ..... 972 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 1,929 
At Springfield Branch, 53 Bliss Street 
Cases entered in Hospital ..... 219 
Cases entered in Dispensary ... 790 
At Attleboro Clinic, 3 Commonwealth Ave. 
Totals 
Hospital cases since opening 
Dispensary cases ..........-- 564,975 


SEPTEMBER REPORT OF THE OFFI- 
CERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
S. P. C. A.. WITH HEADQUARTERS AT 
BOSTON, METHUEN, SPRINGFIELD, 
PITTSFIELD, ATTLEBORO, WENHAM, 
HYANNIS, WORCESTER, FITCHBURG, 
NORTHAMPTON, HAVERHILL, HOL- 
YOKE, ATHOL, COVERING THE EN- 
TIRE STATE. 


Miles traveled by humane officers 14,406 
Cases investigated ............ 255 
Animals examined ............ 5,148 
Animals placed in homes ....... 297 
Lost animals restored to owners . 63 
Horses taken from work ....... 17 
Horses humanely put to sleep .. 36 
Small animals humanely put to 
Horse auctions attended ....... 13 
Stockyards and Abattoirs 
Animals inspected ...........-- 61,161 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 


tion with any other similar Society. 


FORM OF 


property, describe the property). 


| given gladly. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that the corporate title of our Society is “The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals"; that it is the second incorporated (March, 
1868) Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has no connec- 


Any bequest especially intended for the benefit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital, should, 
nevertheless, be made to the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals "for 
the use of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital,” as the Hospital is not incorporated but is the 
property of that Society and is conducted by it. 


| give to The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals (or to the 
American Humane Education Society), the sum of ................ dollars, (or, if other 


The Society's address is 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. Information and advice will be 


BEQUEST 
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Veterinary Column 


1. Question: After my cat has been 
in a chair for any length of time, we 
find a lot of white granules, something 
like a fine white wheat cereal. Will you 
please tell me what these are, and what 
to do about it? 


Answer: These fine white granules de- 
scribed are the dried segments of tape- 
worms. They are often seen in a fresh 
state, before drying, when they have 
motility and seem to crawl from the 
animal. The entire worm is long, and 
causes irritation and obstruction in the 
digestive tract, besides assimilating food 
ingested by the cat. Often it is difficult 
to eradicate these worms, and it is ad- 


visable to consult your veterinarian for 
treatment. 


2. Question: My cat appears to have 
a cold; he is sneezing, and his eyes and 
nose are running. His appetite is poor 


and he feels feverish. What can I do 
for him? 


Answer: Your cat is suffering from 
cat distemper, a contagious disease af- 
fecting cats. Its duration is usually 
about two weeks; and the mortality is 
not high, provided the animal continues 
to eat and develops no complication, 
such as pneumonia. The cat should be 
kept warm and quiet and encouraged to 
take food. The eyes and nose should be 
washed with a boric acid solution. A 
veterinarian should be consulted as early 
as possible. 


3. Question: I have recently acquired 
a Boston terrier four months of age. He 
seems in excellent condition, but vomits 
after drinking milk. Other foods do not 
trouble him, and his appetite is good. 


Answer: This is a condition frequently 
encountered in Boston terriers. Many of 
this breed are allergic to milk, and are 
not able to retain it in their stomachs. 
It is possible that scalded milk or diluted 
evaporated milk might be tolerated, but 
if the trouble persists with these also, 
it is best to eliminate milk from the dog’s 
diet. 


4. Question: Our dog has just recov- 
ered from distemper, but one hind leg 
continually jerks and has done so for 
some time. This jerking is constantly 
present, and is annoying. It becomes 
worse following exercise and excitement. 
What can be done? 


Answer: This condition is known as 
chorea and resembles St. Vitus’ dance 
in humans. It is due to a lesion in the 
brain caused by the distemper. Treat- 
ment consists of vitamin supplements, 
but there is no definite cure, and the 
difficulty may persist throughout his life. 


R. M. B., Veterinary Dept. 
Angell Animal Hospital 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


"HAPPY" GETS A BEAUTY TREATMENT 


Warren Yanarella of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital officiates at the 400th 

bath of the season with "Happy," 150-pound mastiff as his patient. Little Clare Melling 

watches the proceedings, assuring her devoted companion that it will soon be over and 
and he'll be beautiful again. 


a 


Some Bird Migration Facts 


By NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Jeremiah, who said, “The stork in 

the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times; and the crane and the swallow ob- 
serve the time of their coming,” bird 
migration has been a subject of interest, 
yet the present century has brought more 
knowledge to light upon the subject than 
all the twenty-four or five centuries from 
Jeremiah to the twentieth. 

How migration first started and how 
the birds find their way are still mys- 
teries, but most of our North American 
birds migrate, chiefly to South America, 
though some are satisfied to stop at 
Mexico, Central America, or the islands 
of the Caribbean. 

Some of them, notably the orchard 
oriole and the yellow warbler, leave for 
their winter homes as early as July. 

Some species make their long migra- 
tory flights by day, others at night. The 
night fliers frequently come to tragic 
ends, when, probably blinded by the ar- 
tificial lights, they come in contact with 
such lofty objects as the Statue of Lib- 
erty, the William Penn Statue in Phila- 
delphia, or the Washington Monument. 

But many birds fly entirely too high 
to meet this fate. Our aviators who are 


A T LEAST as far back as the prophet 


interested in birds have thrown much 
light on the height at which different 
species move in migration. Nothing of 
this was known before aviation. 

Different species travel at different 
levels. Swallows have been sighted as 
high as 2,000 feet above the earth, eagles 
at 10,000 feet, the European lammergeier 
at 24,000, while the record so far is held 
by wild geese, whose height of at least 
27,000 feet was discovered, not by avi- 
ators, but by astronomers who found 
them on photographs of the sky, taken 
from near the top of Mt. Everest. 

The golden plover and the Arctic tern 
are said to be our farthest travelers, the 
tern making its round-trip flight of 
22,000 miles by easy stages; the plover 
choosing a non-stop flight of 2,400 miles 
from Nova Scotia to South America. 

Migrants return to their northern 
homes within a day or two of the same 
date each year. 

For fifteen years a pair of Baltimore 
orioles, presumably the same pair, have 
built a nest in my neighbor’s tall poplar 
tree. And every year on May 10 or 11 
(I note the date) they fly across the street 
to visit my crabapple tree and make a 
lovely note of color among its blossoms. 
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Self-Defense 
In the World of Nature 


O HER many different creatures 

Nature has given various methods of 
defense. While the majority kick, sting, 
butt or bite when faced by an adversary, 
there are many with subtler and more 
surprising tricks. For instance, the 
hermit crab protects himself—passively, 
but effectively—by forcing his soft, vul- 
nerable body into the empty shell of some 
dead mollusk, and carrying this shell 
about constantly until it is outgrown, at 
which time he seeks another. 

The ability to give shocks to an enemy 
is not possessed by the electric eel, alone. 
The torpedo skate also possesses the 
power to give strong electrical shocks 
from a large battery on either side of its 
head. 

Perhaps the most unique of all the 
methods of defense employed by the ani- 
mal world is that of the llama, a long- 
necked, South American ruminant which 
looks like a camel without a hump. This 
animal spits as well as bites, as many a 
visitor to zoological gardens, who has 
been hit by a missile from the mouth of 
one of these beasts, can testify. 

The llama shares his rather anti-social 
habit with his cousin, the alpaca, who 
defends himself from threatening danger 
in a similar manner. The alpaca pro- 


duces wool valued for its luster and silky 
fineness, and has been domesticated in 
large flocks by Peruvians for this reason. 
The llama is valuable to South Ameri- 
cans to some extent because of his wool, 
but chiefly because he is an excellent 
—Nancy Vogel 


beast of burden. 


INSEPARABLE WAR WORKERS 
Onetime machinist and auto mechanic, 
Harold C. Anderson, lost his sight five years 
ago. Now, with "Duke," he has gone to 


war on the home front, at a plant in Emery- 


ville, Calif. 
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Names Wild Geese Flying South 
HAT’S in a name? More than you By MAY A. BAKER 
ures may imagine. Perhaps a story, a i 
8 of figure of speech or a bit of lively de- vuoi ae mu 
ing, scription. | hear their harsh, stron _ 
ary, There is an interesting reason for the 
nore name of almost every creature. Thus the oe ying F 
the camel, never forgetting to avenge an | love to watch their flight, 
vely, injury, takes its name from gamal, the Poised in the dizzy height. 
vul- Hebrew term for recompense. Then, too, They are a thrilling sight— 
ome a familiar honeycomber of the soil is The wild geese flying South. 
shell called gopher from the French word 
1, at meaning waffle. Again, the quickness of And feel that God has blessed 
the tiger is epitomized in its name, which each 
emy signifies arrow in the Persian language. pica “ld st a ‘Se = 
lone. A few mammals are known by their © wild geese flying South. 
the cries as, for example, the lemur dubbed 
ocks “aye-aye.” The names of others suggest a 
f its incidents. Formerly certain dogs were 
employed in baiting bulls. Today these Kindness Pays 
the STOPPED A 40,000-TON TRAIN are described as bulldogs. 
ani- ills Mike f The Erie C Some insects have rather picturesque OSEPH DIGGINS, Park Trustee of 
ong- orothy Forbes, of Ihe Erie County titles. The mantis, which holds its ante- © Chester, Pa., believes in the Biblical 
hich S. P. C. A. Buffalo, N. Y., holds Lehigh, rior legs like hands clasped in prayer, philosophy of “casting his bread upon the 
This brought in by the trainman of a Lehigh joceives its name from the Greek word waters,” so to speak. 
ny a Valley train, which was stopped when the for prophet. The French verb meaning A year ago last Spring Mr. Diggins 
has engineer sighted the dog on the tracks. bite accounts for our noun, beetle. started feeding peanuts to the hungry 
h of As might be expected, many birds squirrels. The little creatures frugally 
bear fanciful names. The gnome owl is buried what they did not eat. As a result, 
ocial Pets Short on Points so called from the Greek word “to know,” vines began spreading all over the place. 
who : while the flamingo is classified according Instead of a shortage of peanuts, thanks 
nger WHle anxious express company of- to its color by the Latin term for flame. to Mr. Diggins, the town officials expect 
pro- ficials await the slow grinding of If you feel inclined to continue the to harvest a goodly crop from the peanut 
silky the OPA mills for more ration points study of name origins, consult a good patch planted by the industrious little 
d in from Washington, hundreds of pets English dictionary. squirrels. 
ason. clearing the Kansas City, Missouri, rail- —May M. Wright —F. J. Worrall 
neri- road terminal either have fresh milk for 
wool, lunch or do without. Points and the ex- 
lent press company’s supply of condensed 
el milk ran out together. 


Foreseeing this emergency, the ex- 
press company had the reserve of canned 
milk built up before rationing, but added 
strain on the facilities due to increased 
pet travel soon let the supply dwindle to 
almost nothing. Kansas City has long 
been the lunchroom for hundreds of baby 
monkeys, puppies, kittens, calves, pigs, 
and other more unusual pets. Their own- 
ers generally fasten feeding instructions 
to their crates, and usually the details 
include condensed milk and water. 

The local OPA couldn’t handle the sit- 
uation, and the express company officials 
are scouring the dairies for an ample 
fresh milk supply. It is said that the 
fresh milk lacks the concentrated energy 
of the condensed variety, and of course 
there is the problem of spoilage since it 
is impossible to determine the number 
of hungry animal youngsters who will 
come rolling in for lunch. 


It may seem funny to some, but to busy 


i ~*~ 


expressmen, who handle some five to six 
Kail thousand calves alone through Kansas HUMANE AGENT EQUIPPED FOR ALL EMERGENCIES 

oe City every year, this feeding problem is Believe it or not, every one of these implements are stowed in or on the small ‘car op- 
= pi very real and troublesome. erated by Arthur H. Bryer, humane agent for the Winchester Branch of the Massachu- 
mery- And no one has supplied the pets with setts S. P. C. A. Mr. Bryer is ready at all times to rescue animals, no matter in what 


ration points. predicament they may be. Faithful companion, "Dusky," 150-pound Newfoundland, 


—Verne F. Ryland _wags his tail in appreciation. 
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SEA BIRDS usually have heavier wings 
than land birds, since they must ride 
out severe storms, instead of perching 
in trees until danger passes. 


TOADS — The South American giant 
horned toad barks and bites like a dog. 


ANTS — Some ant settlements contain 
as many as 400,000,000 inhabitants, yet 
the members can tell when one strange 
ant invades their domain, even though 
it be of the same species. 


ELF OWL is the tiniest owl in North 
America, being no larger than a spar- 
row. 


MOUNTAIN LION, next to the jaguar, 
is the largest of the cat tribe native to 
America. 


WOODPECKERS are the only birds in 
the United States that can dig holes in 
solid trees. 


POLAR BEARS as a rule live perma- 
nently on ice, often hundreds of miles 
from the nearest land. 


COYOTES are often called prairie 
wolves. 


SWIMMING—AII mammals can swim, 


many of them expertly, but not all 
of them like water. 


STORMY PETREL sleeps on the ocean 
waves. It has been called “Little 
Peter” because, tripping over the water 
on webbed feet, it is thought to re- 
semble Saint Peter who tried to walk 
on the water. 


MANY ANIMALS, such as the ele- 
phant, primates and others, will pro- 
tect a wounded comrade, and have 
been known to support it on either 
side while convoying it away from the 
danger zone to comparative safety. 


BIRD colonizers are not, as a rule, 
songsters. 


OSTRICHES, like opossums, will some- 
times “play dead” in order to attract 
attention to themselves and away 
from their young. 


Any unusual or interesting facts con- 
cerning animals will be gratefully re- 
ceived. Please mention source. Address 
—Animaland, Our Dumb Animals, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
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Friend of the Homeless . « By VINCENT EDWARDS 


ROM earliest boyhood down to his 
| es years of established fame as 

poet and columnist, Eugene Field was 
always finding a place in his heart and 
home for some stray animal. He was 
only nine when his affections were be- 
stowed upon a forlorn tramp dog that 
turned up at his aunt’s home in Amherst. 
In order to win that relative’s consent to 
keep the waif as a household pet and 
guardian, “Gene” first gave it a tre- 
mendous scrubbing with soap and water 
and then sprinkled it generously with a 
bottle of Aunt Mary’s cologne water. No 
heart could withstand the youngster’s 
pleading face! 

Years later, when Field’s place among 
America’s brilliant newspapermen was 
no longer in question, readers of his 
“Sharps and Flats” corner in The Chi- 
cago News frequently learned of his tak- 
ing pity on some lost dumb creature that 
needed a friend. When his little fox 
terrier, “Jessie,” disappeared, his lament 
in his column was so moving that a little 
girl wrote in and offered him one of her 
four kittens in consolation. But because 
the writer had canaries in his study, 
three newly-hatched chicks in his base- 
ment and rabbits and pigeons and “the 
tiniest of bantams” in his stable, he dared 
not accept the gift. It was enough for 
him that he knew “most little folks are 
tenderhearted” and have a “sympathy 
with the pathos of dumb animals.” 

No more beautiful tribute to a dog’s 
passing and the faithfulness it had 
shown its dead master can be found than 
in this sympathetic writer’s comment 
upon the death of the dog belonging to 
a journalistic associate. It remains an 
enduring testimony to a perfect friend- 
ship between dog and man: 

“Old Snip is dead. Presumably you 
did not know her; yet, if you are a lover 
of dogs, you will like to hear tell of her. 
For many years she belonged to our old 
friend John F. Ballantyne, the journalist. 


For eight years the two were fast friends, 
All who were associated with Mr. Ballan- 
tyne in newspaper work recall the shaggy 
brown dog that used to lie under her 
master’s desk and wag her tail hospitably 
whenever a caller entered the office. 

“One time—it was just about a year 
ago—old Snip was vastly troubled. The 
master did not come. The others hurried 
in and out of the house and many were 
in tears. The home was distraught, and 
still the master did not come. Old Snip 
hobbled to and fro, and in and out of 
doors, and looked up and down the street. 
That night the poor old creature could 
not sleep, but wandered about the house 
and listened and waited. 

“One day, at last, when he did come 
home, old Snip seemed to understand. 
She lay near the mound of white flowers 
in which he slept the wakcless sleep, 
guarding that beloved master to the 
very last. 


“The most pitiful time of all was when, 
after the funeral, they came to breaking 
up housekeeping and moving the things. 
It seemed as if old Snip knew what was 
going on and as if she rebelled against 
leaving that home. 

“For the last ten months old Snip has 
been in the country. She grew old very 
fast and most of the time she slept. 
Sometimes she would sit in the doorway 
with drooping eyelids, as if she were 
thinking of the old days. Oftentimes she 
started from those dreams, roused up, 
raised her head and opened her honest 
eyes hungrily and eagerly, as though in 
response to a call she thought she heard. 


“Old Snip sleeps now in the prairie on 
which she delighted to disport. Her end 
was as peaceful and gentle and sweet as 
her nature. Maybe she was glad to go; 
for who knows but that, at the last, of a 
sudden she heard the voice she longed 
to hear and felt once again the caress of 
the hand she loved?” 


Serpent Sinuous 
By STANTON A. COBLENTZ 


Seeing this ribboned curve across my path, 

| started back, in quick spontaneous fright. 

And yet there glared no fire of hate or wrath 

In all the banded length of black and white. 

Fair as the necklace that a lady flaunts, 

With lacquered patterns elegantly planned, 
Mutely it slid among its weedy haunts, 

As though propelled by some invisible hand. 

And | stood watching . . . troubled to decide 

If this lithe daughter of the grass, adorned 

With splendor worthy of a Sheba’s pride, 

Could be the base, unhallowed thing men scorned. 
No! for the ancient draughtsman, beauty, calls 

To mark man's kinship to this shape that crawls. 
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Animal Fact or Animal Fiction 


Eight correct answer's is passing. If you can answer twelve 
correctly you are a nature shark. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


The Indians had their ponies 
from the earliest times known 
to history. 


The various breeds and different 
individual dogs each have traits 
peculiar to themselves; but there 
is one trait common to all breeds 
and individuals—faithfulness to 
their master. 


The woodchuck is a good climber. 


Deer, moose, all members of the 
deer family shed their horns an- 
nually. We seldom find one of 
these thousands of horns because 
their owners bury them when 
they fall. 


Angleworms rain down. 


Handling a toad will give one 
warts. 


The milk snake milks cows. 


Its trunk is the elephant’s most 
precious possession. 


Bobwhite is one of the few birds 
that eats Colorado Potato bugs. 


The horned owl makes a heavy 
buzzing sound in flight. 


A wild bird is always wary even 
at the food tray. 


The lion seldom molests man un- 
less first attacked. 


The honey bee will go out of its 
way to sting just for fun. 


The raccoon always washes its 
food before eating it. 


The skunk is the farmer’s friend. 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 


True 
True 


False 


False 
False 


False 
False 


False 
False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 


False 
False 


—Bessie L. Putnam 


How did you make out this time? Did you get twelve 
right? If not, it might be wise for you to study up before 
taking your next test. Perhaps you aren’t sure about your 
answers. If not, look at this page in our December issue. 


My Pony 
MARIE ZETTERBURG JELLIFFE 


My pony! My pony! 

How beautiful you are! 

Upon your soft brown forehead 
I see a snowy star. 


My pony! My pony! 

Like silk your shining mane. 
Upon your back I ride away 
On plain and hill and lane. 


My pony! My pony! 

You prance and jump and run. 
O what joy to be a boy 

Your pal in work and fun. 


"YOU CAN'T GET MY GOAT"— 


says little Fred Wheaton, of Montour Falls, N. Y., and Queenie, 
the goat, echoes her master's words with a wide grin. 
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Che Band of Merry or 
Junior Humane Leaguer 


DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
ERIC H. HANSEN, Executive Vice-President 
WILLIAM A. SWALLOW, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living crea- 
tures and try to protect them from cruel 
usage. 


The American Humane Education So- 
ciety will send to every person who forms 
a Band of Mercy of thirty members, and 
sends the name chosen for the Band and 
the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected, special 
Band of Mercy literature and a gilt badge 
for the president. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 
One hundred new Bands of Mercy 


were organized during September. These 
were distributed as follows: 


Pennsylvania . 13 
Michigan ___. 1 


Total number Bands of Mercy organ- 
ized by Parent-American Society, 266,731. 
SUMMARY OF FIELD WORK 
Number of addresses made, 45 
Number of persons in audiences, 7,495 


a 


Branch Meeting 


T a recent meeting of the North- 

ampton Branch of the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A. Prof. Paul R. Lieder, 
the new president, heard reports and dis- 
cussions on plans for raising new funds 
for the support of the shelter. 

The shelter, which has been in opera- 
tion since 1938, has shown an increase 
each year in the number of animals re- 
ceived. During the past year, in spite of 
the restricted use of gasoline, 463 animals 
were sheltered. 

In order that this good work might 
continue it was suggested that a life 
membership of $100 be established to 
build up an endowment fund for the 
Society. 


Epitaph on a Poet 
He lived to sing, to all the world unknown 
Save for his singing, like a secret bird: 
We only knew our hermit thrush had flown. 
Because no more that golden song was 
heard. 
Arthur Guiterman 


& 


Please remember the American Humane 
Education Society when making your will. 
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Wrens 


ENS are small gray birds and are 

found in most of our states. They 

may be distinguished by their tails, 

which stick straight up, like tiny fans. 

Nesting in the oddest of places, they are 

very tame, as illustrated by the follow- 
ing incidents. 

One cloudy day, my brother Sam was 
working in the garden. He was soon un- 
comfortably warm and taking off his 
coat, he hung it on a paling of the gar- 
den fence. When later he went to get it, 
a tiny wren fiew from one of the pockets. 
He peered in and, behold, she was build- 
ing her nest there. 

As it was an old coat, he did not dis- 
turb her and as a result she finished her 
nest, laid her eggs, hatched and raised 
her brood in that dark pocket. 

The children in the family were 
greatly interested in her and her brood 
and fed them. They and their little 
friends learned much about their habits 
and what food they liked. 

Some bugs and worms the wrens re- 
fused; others they ate greedily. They 
were never satisfied, it seemed, but all 
opened their mouths wide whenever any- 
one came to the nest. They are real 
friends to the gardener. 

My brothers liked to fish and for the 
sport they had high-topped rubber boots, 
which, when not in use, were hung in the 
barn loft. One holiday they decided they 
would go fishing and went to the loft for 
their boots. 

Much to his astonishment, one of my 
brothers found a nest of baby wrens in 
one of his boots and not willing to dis- 
turb the birds, he went without them. 
The wrens had chosen wisely for they 
were in no danger in the high-topped 
boot hung high in the loft. 


—Emma Jean Dunham 


OVER THE AIR 


A weekly radio program devoted to ani- 
mals may be heard each Tuesday morning 
at 10:45 over Springfield radio station 
WSPR—1270 on your radio dial. This pro- 
gram is presented by Charlena B. Kibbe 
and sponsored by the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

Programs will be as follows: 

November 2—''Animals in the News." 

November 9 — “Emergency Care and 
Treatment of Animals." 

November |16—"'True Dog Stories." 

November 23—"Animals in General." 

November 30—''Understanding Our Ani- 
mals.” 
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Teachers, Attention! 


The Humane Key Award is a contest open 
to all educators. 

If you are interested in winning a 14-karat 
gold key and two hundred dollars in War 
Bonds or cash, write to the National Hu- 
mane Key Committee, American Humane 
Education Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston 15, Mass., for entrance blanks and 
full instructions. 

For additional information, please refer 
to the back covers of the September and 
October issues of this magazine. 


Favorites 


NTON DVORAK, the great composer 

of hauntingly beautiful Czech music, 
loved the chirpings of feathered friends 
so well, that he made bird sounds the 
main theme of his First Movement in 
his attractive composition, the G major 
quartet. 

But of all birds, pigeons were Dvorak’s 
special favorites. He gave more time to 
them than to any other interest outside 
of his music and his family. 

In his garden, the great musician 
raised pigeons. His care of them was 
his favorite topic of conversation. Who- 
ever enjoyed hearing about his pigeons, 
endeared himself to the great composer 
immediately. If he were entertained at 
dinner where the host unwittingly served 
pigeons at the meal, Dvorak would at 
once leave the dining room. He was 
known to have done this on more than one 
occasion. 

When the composer visited the United 
States, he enjoyed nothing so much as 
a walk through Central Park and a visit 
with the pigeons there. It helped to 
alleviate his spells of homesickness. He 
frequently had chats with them just as 
one would have with a person. 

In 1896, in Vysoka, Dvorak composed 
music to the words of Erben’s poem, 
“Woodpigeon” which resulted in an am- 
bitious symphonic offering. Another gem 
of musical charm, as were so many of 
this Czech composer’s works. And it 
gave him the opportunity of actually 
immortalizing his feeling for his beloved 
pets. 

In the ‘“Woodpigeon,” Dvorak imitated 
perfectly in musical effects the language 
of his favorites, both tame and wild. Only 
an intimate friend of pigeons could have 
made so matchless a translation of their 
feelings. 

Needless to stress the humane aspects 
of Anton Dvorak’s character. Kindness 
toward one type of pet bespeaks under- 
standing of the needs of all dumb crea- 
tures. 

—Mary Agnes Colville 
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THE VOICE OF KINSHIP 
_By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


am the voice of Kinship for the voiceless; 
Through me the dumb shall speak, 

Till the deaf world’s ear be made to hear 

The wrongs of the wordless weak. 


From street, from cage and from kennel, 
“ From stable and zoo, the wail 

Of my tortured kin proclaims the sin 
Of the mighty against the frail. 


Oh, shame on the praying churchman, 
With his unstalled steed at the door, 
Where the winter’s beat and snow and sleet 
Or the summer’s sun-rays pour. 


And shame on the mothers of mortals, — 
Who have not stopped to teach 

Of the sorrow that lies in dear, dumb eyes, 

The sorrow that has no speech. 


The same force formed the sparrow 
That fashioned man, the king; 
The God of the Whole gave spark of soul 
To furred and feathered thing. 


And I am my brother’s keeper, 
And I will fight his fight, 
And speak the word for beast and bird, 
Till the world shall set things right. 
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